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The People’s Theatre 
By Claude Bragdon 


Picture three eminent specialists—one American, one English, 
and one French—together in some hushed antechamber beyond 








’ which lies Thalia Melpomene, near to death by reason of her traf- 


ficking with lovers, panders, parasites. What news, what hope, we 
ask of them, for she has been our friend in happier days. Dr. 
George Jean Nathan makes no pretense at being anything but a 
diagnostician. He reports her plight as desperate, but perliaps not 
beyond hope. Although we suspect him of belonging to her inner 
circle, he goes away to supper at the Ritz with a smile and a jest 
directed at the lady’s character and the company she keeps. Dr. 
Gordon Craig declares that she is dead or as good as dead already, 
and that we are wasting our sympathy and our time. Accordingly 
he hurries away to a certain caStle in Florence where he has a con- 
finement case—the expected birth of an infant of whose paternity 
we are not left in doubt. Dr. Romain Rolland takes the matter 
far more seriously. Yes, decidedly there is hope, but only if we 
will throw all of the old medicines out of the window and admin- 
ister a specific which he has carefully prepared to meet the given 
case. He leaves the bottle in our hands, and tiptoes out. 

It is in some such figure as this that the varying points of view 
of these three men present themselves to the imagination. Let us 
examine each of them in turn and extract such wisdom as we Can. 
The subject is a vital one; for aside from the joy it brings, the 
theater, as Mercier declared, “is the most potent and direct means 
of strengthening human reason and enlightening the whole nation.” 

The Popular Theatre (Knopf; $1.60) is a subject which easily 
lends itself to the note of cynical humor native to the talent of 
Mr. George Jean Nathan. But why this parade of sheer futility— 
why write a book about anything as bad as all that? 

Why indeed! It is because he is enamored, I am enamored, you, 
dear reader—we, they, he, she—all are enamored of the Idea of 
the Theater. It holds us, it thrills us, and Mr. Nathan most of all. 
Despite his protestations of boredom, his lethal draughts of Edmond 
de Goncourt, and the draft on the back of his neck, we feel sure 
that each night he would be nowhere but in his allotted seat, hoping 
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against hope for the remembered old or some new rapture which 
only the theater has the power to arouse. Poor flagellant of 
Broadway! he loves his self-inflicted torture and the echo of his 
own sardonic laughter, which is really a cry of pain. 


Mr. Nathan does not moralize about the theater; he has little to 
say concerning its past, and nothing of its future, but paints an 
authentic portrait, touched with amiable malice, of what is passing 
under the spotlights in the general latitude and longitude of Long- 
acre Square. Despite the fact that the book represents only a 
season’s crop of magazine ephemerz it is full of humor, knowledge, 
and good sense; but the humor is tinctured with acidity, the knowl- 
edge highly specialized, and the good sense that of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman—especially when these are contrasted with the gayety, 
the culture, the spiritual wisdom of Mr. Gordon Craig. 


Mr. Craig’s occasional commentaries on the popular theater of 
Britain and America, from far-distant Florence—in The Marionette, 
the little magazine that has succeeded The Mask—are quite as witty 
as Mr. Nathan’s, and they are informed with a wisdom to which the 
latter will never attain so long as he continues to circle about 
the white lights of Broadway. Mr. Nathan, in his preface, hazards 
the opinion that into the popular theater is coming an infusion of 
voung blood, of fresh ideas, and a new esthetic which may save it 
from softening of the brain. To Mr. Craig, on the contrary, these 
things are in the nature of saline injections to keep alive a little 
longer a body doomed, if not already dead. He abjures every sincere 
artist who has anything to contribute to withhold the gift, since it 
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will immediately be seized upon by the predatory powers that own 
and rule the theater, and turned to account in imparting a factitious 
flush of health to a fatally diseased organism. When it is proposed 
to close the London theaters at nine-thirty o’clock as a fuel-saving 
measure, “Why not at eight-thirty?” suggests Mr. Craig. He be- 
lieves that the theater will have to perish in order to be born, and 
that all actors should die of the plague. 


Mr. Craig so loves the Idea of the Theater that he has exiled 
himself in order to discover and develop, far from the pestilential 
atmosphere of the rialtos, what he conceives to be the Art of the 
Theater. He claims for the theater an independent esthetic, in- 
volving the organization of linear and spatial rhythms, a synthesis 
of space, sound, movement, and light. He would restore the theater 
to its original estate—that of a temple for the symbolical represen- 
tation of mysteries; and in place of a master of revels he demands, 
in effect, an artist-priest, “a man who wants nothing for himself 

but nothing short of ALL for the theater.” 


Mr. Craig is clairvoyant in vision, logical in thought; he has the 
high courage to follow where his vision leads and to realize his 
thought in action; his position with relation to the theater of the 
future is enviable and secure. But even if we grant him ideal 
conditions and the complete realization of his dream, it is doubtful 
if he would ever succeed in making the public eat out of his hand; 
in so far as he has tried it he has failed. 


For Mr. Craig is a fastidious artist, scornful of democracy; he 
requires for audience “a pit of kings”—that is, those sensitive to 
beauty, like himself. A product of that aborted estheticism which 
raged in England at the time when he was born, he was never 
permitted an ugly plaything by his beautiful mother and beauty- 
loving father; thus was he prepared for his high destiny, that of 
developing the Art of the Theater. Now beauty is something that 
the theater of the future cannot do without, but neither can it do 
without poetry, passion, and the stir of life. These things Mr. 
Craig is incapable of supplying in any form intelligible and accept- 
able to the mass of humankind. For him there is poetry in line and 
mass, passion in light and color, and the stir of life in the movement 
of marionettes ; but such abstractions will never satisfy those simple 
souls that crave the concrete above all else. 


M. Romain Rolland seems nearer than Mr. Craig to a solution 
of the problem of the popular theater by just so much as he appears 
changed conditions which, by reason of the rising tide of democ- 
to be nearer to the movement of the modern consciousness. In The 
People’s Theater (Holt; $1.35) he shows an awareness to the 
racy, must govern the theater. Mr. Nathan describes the transi- 
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tional theater, gives us a snapshot of an edifice at the moment of 
its collapse; Mr. Craig has always in mind the ultimate theater, 
when men shall have become as gods—or little children; while 
M. Rolland concerns himself with what he conceives to be the needs 
of the theater of tomorrow—of triumphant democracy : 


The People’s Theater is the key to a new art world, which art has hardly 
caught sight of. We have reached a parting of the ways, beyond which lies 
an almost totally unexplored land. Two or three more venturesome spirits 
have gone ahead. But the instinct of the people should have guided these 
artists. The people speak frankly, and their preferences leave no possible 
room for doubt. But what artist cares in the least what the public wants? 
They consider it contemptible not to feel contempt for the people. 


And by the people he does not mean the bourgeoisie, but the work- 
ers—the long-denied. Everything that Mr. Nathan has to say about 
the popular theater and the psychology of its audiences is doubtless 
true, but it is of the bourgeois theater that he is speaking; for that, 
and our feeble attempts at an esthetic theatre, are the only ones 
we have to show. Doubtless the cinema might be considered in the 
light of a people’s theater, were it a theater in the true sense and 
not an animated storybook. The circus, melodrama, and burlesque 
are the nearest things we have to a people’s theater, and they are 
far more worthy of serious consideration than the entertainments 
upon the discussion of which Mr. Nathan wastes his wit and good 
print paper. The circus is universal in its appeal, and in more 
skilful and intelligent hands might be made a thing of beauty and 
wonder without abating anything of its popular appeal. The great 
Greek dramas and the Shakespearean plays are in the last analysis 
melodramas pure and simple. As M. Rolland says, “there is no 
form so difficult and so sublime as great poetic melodrama.” Bur- 
lesque, in the form of the revue, could be made into a criticism of 
life, doing more effectively and more amusingly what the newspaper 
cartoons now do. 

But according to M. Rolland, the people’s theater will be different 
from all these—more beautiful, noble, and impressive—while at 
the same time retaining and sublimating the elements that give them 
popularity. So far as melodrama is in question, these elements he 
agrees with M. Georges Jubin in believing to be “Mingling of pleas- 
ing and painful emotions, True realism, Simple morality, and Getting 
one’s money’s worth.” He lays great stress on the possible value 
of a developed form of historical drama; he sees possibilities in 
the rustic drama, and in popular legends and tales. He is opposed 
to the portrayal of unrelieved misery before the people, as ry © sre 
mann’s The Weavers and Tolstoi’s The Powers of Darkness—such 
pieces should be reserved for the rich and idle, to whom they might 
do some good. Joy, energy, and intelligence he declares to be the 
fundamental requisites of the people’s theater. 
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M. Rolland’s program, it will be seen, savors a little of “assimil- 
ating the public taste in order to reproduce it.” His idea is to 
synthesize and sublimate those elements in the theater of the past 
and of the present that survive the severe test he puts them to. 
Mr. Craig disdains such caution and such compromise—for him 
the new theater must be really new. In spite of M. Rolland’s 
scholarly analysis, in spite of his brilliant deductions from known 
premises, I cannot conquer a certain skepticism. 

The reason for this is plain when the translator’s preface is re- 
ferred to: these essays were written some fifteen years ago. This 
makes them as unreliable as an old map of Europe will be after the 
peace conference. Doubtless M. Rolland knew, or thought he 
knew, what the people wanted then, and what would be good for 
them; but does he know, does anyone know, what they want now? 
The men who by millions have gone forth to battle, looking death 
and devastation in the face; the women who by millions have salted 
their scant food with tears—have not dramas been enacted before 
their eyes and experienced in their secret hearts that will render 
intolerable everything that any save such as they themselves may 
be able to formulate for their solace or their delight? A mystery 
surrounds these souls into which we cannot penctrate. 

I remember sitting one night last winter—or rather, early one 
morning—at a table among a company of friends in New York’s 
most sumptuous and beautiful pleasure garden, watching the kalei- 
doscopic progress of the Midnight Follies, staged by Joseph Urban 
and presented by the cleverest entertainers that big salaries could 
bribe. Food, wine, tobacco, grace, beauty, wit, laughter made an 
intoxicating brew. Everyone seemed in an ecstasy of happiness, 
when suddenly I noticed standing behind a nearby table and looking 
fixedly at the stage an American officer of aviation, with the double 
wings on his breast. He was young, hardly more than a boy; 
beautiful as Dionysus, graceful as a faun; but the look in his eyes 
belonged neither to the present, nor to any past the world has 
witnessed: it was fixed and far—the look of vigil. The soul of 
him was in some other dimension of space. I have never been able 
to forget this youthful figure, nor the expression of those eyes, 
So now, when people talk or write about the theater, and “what 
the public wants” I conjure up his image, and I wonder what he 
wanted then or may be wanting now. Then I know that all their 
talk is idle: that only the future can know the future’s needs. 


Eprtor’s Note.—When we found this article by Claude Bragdon in a recent 
issue of The Dial, we asked, and were granted, permission to reprint it 
where it would reach a wider audience of theatre people. We feel that we 
could not give up the limited space in this issue to anything that would be 
of interest to a larger group of our readers. 

















The New Published Plays 


ANATOL: LIVING HOURS: THE GREEN COCKATOO, by Arthur 
Schnitzler. This new volume in the attractive “Modern Library” series 
contains the best collection of Schnitzler’s shorter plays yet published in 
this country. All seven of the famous Anatol episodes are presented, as well 
as the very important Green Cockatoo and the cycle called Living Hours— 
the latter including both Literature and The Lady With the Dagger. The 
publishers have done a distinct service to both the reading public and 
the independent producing theatres in thus bringing together so much that 
is charming and intriguing and exquisite—even if cynical and untrue—from 
the work of “the perfect Viennese.” (New York: Boni & Liveright. 60c,) 





































THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN: VOLUME 
SEVEN. This is the final volume of the authorized edition of Hauptmann’s 
plays which B. W. Huebsch has been publishing at intervals. It is important 
as completing the first American collection of the plays of a dramatist who 
should be accessible at all times; but this particular volume is less interesting 
than those previously published, being in the nature of a group of odds and 
ends. The two long pieces, The Commemoration Masque and The Bow of 
Odysseus are historical and legendary in character, and they doubtless lose 
much in translation—in the labored rhymed couplets of the one and the 
undistinguished blank verse of the other. The publisher has put the series 
into excellent form, both the printing and the binding being of unusual 
quality. (New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50.) 


PLAYS by Jacinto Benavente. This volume brings together four repre- 
sentative plays of a contemporary Spanish dramatist, in serviceable trans- 
lations by John Garrett Underhill. If. it contained nothing more than the 
brilliant farce-comedy His Widow’s Husband, it still would be a volume that 
every little theatre worker should have; but in adding three longer plays, 
of varied type and of real if less compelling interest, it takes on a wider 
value for students of the European theatre. We still hope to see His Widow’s 
Husband given with more understanding of the subtler comedy values and 
with more smoothness than were evident in the Washington Square Players’ 
production. Perhaps having the text accessible in this well-printed volume 
will tempt other groups to attempt its staging. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


THE MASTER BUILDER: PILLARS OF SOCIETY: HEDDA 
GABLER, by Henrik Ibsen. The universality of Ibsen’s genius is again 
indicated by the inclusion of his plays in a series of popular re-prints— 
this time in “The Modern Library.” Here are gathered in handy form 
three of the dramas of major importance, with a stimulating and contro- 
versial introduction by the always interesting H. L. Mencken. We hope to 
see the whole of Ibsen’s works brought into this inexpensive but pleasing 
series. (New York: Boni and Liveright. 60c.) 


TWO BLIND BEGGARS AND ONE LESS BLIND, by Philip Moeller, 
is a tragic bit out of the squalid life of beggars, which achieves rather more 
of sincerity and truth than other of this author’s plays. It gives the impres- 
sion of having been written under the influence of the Irish dramatists— 
is racy of speech, and combines tragic realism with certain lighter and more 
poetic elements. It should find wide currency in the little theatres. (No. 5 
of the Flying Stag Plays. New York: Egmont Arens, 3§c.) 
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Other plays received: 


THE TWO CROMWELLS, An Historical Tragedy in Three Acts, by 
Liddell de Lesseline. (Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. $1.00.) 


THE SAVING GRACE, by C. Haddon Chambers. This is the amusing 
light comedy that Cyril Maude is playing at the Empire Theatre in New York. 
(New York: Brentano’s. 50c.) 


THE LOST PLEIAD, by Jane Dransfield. A fantasy in two acts, in verse, 
based on a Greek myth. (New York: James T. White and Company. Cloth, 
$1.25. Paper, 50c.) 


PLAYS, by Alexander Ostrovsky. Four translations from a Russian 
dramatist of historical rather than immediate interest, with an introduction by 
George R. Noyes. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


JEANNE D’ARC, by Percy Mackaye. The eighth edition, with a new 
introduction emphasizing the significance of the play in this time of Franco- 
American entente. (New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 


THREE PLAYS, by David Pinski. A noteworthy volume of plays by one 
of the ablest dramatists now living in America. We hope to publish an 
extensive article on these and Pinski’s other works in an early issue. 
(New York: B. W. Heubsch. $1.50.) 


MISS JULIE AND OTHER PLAYS, by August Strindberg. A handy 
pocket edition containing six short plays: Miss Julie, The Creditor, The 
Stronger Woman, Motherly Love, Paria and Simoon. (New York: Boni 
and Liveright. 65c.) 


ENTER THE HERO, by Theresa Helburn. This artificial comedy appears 
as No. 6 of the Flying Stag Plays, and is distinctly below the standard of 
the earlier pieces in the series. (New York: Egmont Arens. 35c.) 


To Subscribers 


This very abbreviated issue of THeatre Arts MAGAZINE is not an indi- 
cation of an insecure future, but merely a means of overcoming certain 
handicaps placed upon us during the wax period. At no time did we cut 
down the size of our issues, but we have fallen behind schedule dates, and 
rising costs of paper, engraving and printing make necessary a saving in 
some direction. It has seemed wise to throw the entire curtailment into 
this one issue, in order to begin the third volume without embarrassment, 
and to complete volume two before undertaking a reorganization and en- 
largement scheme. 

Beginning with Number One of Volume III, dated January, 1919, THEATRE 
Arts MAGAZINE will enter upon a program of gradual expansion which will 
ultimately take it into the monthly field. Its scope will be widened to give 
more space to drama as distinguished from the other theatre arts; but it 
will continue to cover the old fields. Editorial control will be vested in a 
board representing those at present in charge and two other groups who 
had projected dramatic publications as soon as peace came. The combined 
forces will be able to offer a magazine of wider interest, more varied con- 
tents and more complete news service than has been possible under past 
conditions. The future is, indeed, bright. 

In the meantime we ask your indulgence for this shadow of our old self. 
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